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« (Tax Lecznvany—Vol. Il. Goopaicu, Boston. Ed- 
ae P. Wiut1s. 
the whole, this is.much better than the first volume, 
not half so good as I expected from the puffety that 












it. Thus im a general way ; and now for a 

_ few notes on it in a partichlar way. ’ 
4 Sarnatoca—Halleck. Bld and beautiful prpse—no- 
' more. With two or exceptions, there is not a 
“Word of poetry in the pe Take a sample of 
‘ » however. and cloud, our author 

t 4 

[They wreathe their light and shade 0’er plain and mountain, 

ae seas of ; ‘waves are flo 
+ oh: ! golden Rivers or cial 

> Seen of Oe 
* Vee et * * 


' His army’s trang Ser dake not alone 
beget af Her slumbering echoes—from a thousand hills 
's on Her answering voices shout, 
: tn pie ie i a cut 


A foes heard i in every sect leaf, 
A fortress seen in every rack and tree. 
if these things axe not podtry, they are something 
De ;ahey are tra¢h—plain, substantial, vig- 
Of. Mr. H. ag@ «writer and thinker, I have a 
;-but of Mr. H. as a poet, I have only to say 
i ‘hin very much overrated, even at New York. 
234 ae Ste ftuxr. A capital story, conceived with 
t ~ elearnegs and , lighted up with a deal of pleasantry, 
: Wa sanctified by 8 coptagoous and excellent moral. Some- 
owhere—I know not | —I have seen the nucleus of the 
Srer-Moruer ; there is a very affecting French tale 
=I forget the URIKA, or some such name— 
the ores of which, though different, is founded upon 
_ precisely the same idea of character. A bea’ accom- 
, Plighed and witty colored girl, who has been ube in 
circles of society, followed and flattered every- 
rer and by everybody, till she had got her growth—the 
n is found to be a woman, with all the sensibility 
of a woman—is regarded with a sort of hor- 
| upon her but a little time be- 
, beaiity and worth. She 
) fad perhaps no story ever in- 
is did the French, when it first 
deductions, the Step-Mother 

















asa prodigy of in 
of a bro dna gh 


A erinenor | two of thé character may not be amiss 
‘ __ here. *« Hour after hour would Lucius try to teach Favor- 
4 wis sper, to laugh, or to learn his letters. Once even 
rng much to the horror of the 
with Favorite i oe , erect on his hind legs, 


y down, and his subdued 





%* 4 Ses loins take po gravity of a confessor, a 
. -which he had himself jyst learned.’’ 
es Sage replied Lugius (after he had 
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ash customers.”” Worthy to bé 
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f het, she 
would run to meet him (aera week's abvnée, springing 


doubtedly. N.)——*‘ If no 
into his lap, and twisting his curls round her slender fingers, 
would beg him to tell her stories of papa, the frequent theme 
of their discourse. But if on the contrary; igtenes 

she remained immovable in her Pid ¢ 

pinching the hem of her apron, ha grey 
ing her doll, on whom she generally inflicted the pun- 
ishment due to her own offences,he knew all was nob 
right within.”” As good sketching there as one wold wish 
to see. 

Now for a word or two more of the faulta In the first 
place, the narrative is besprinkled with —that I 
take to be a piece of silly, childish foppery. In the next 
place, we have a Spanish proverb in it—borgpwed 
from the dialogues of a Spanish grammar, a dictio cain | 
quotations, or a newspaper. We have dimples that lie p 
du; sang melées, gens de coleur, and Dieu merci ( 
in one page or two) ; embonpoint (almost always written 
by our writers en bon point !) sang-melée and protegé. 

In the third place,—I am sorry to say so, but such is 
the fiiet—there is a want of simplicity in the language. For 
example—‘‘ Oh I should be willing to sleep seven years, 
could I always dream of her |” No child ever talked in 
that way. A child says— Oh I should be willing to sleep 
seven years, if I could dream’’—not could I dream, &c. 
Her figure ‘‘ was rounded to that precise degree of embon- 
point in which neither want nor excess can be remarked’’ 
—a very round about, school-mistress-like way of saying 
that neither more nor less could be desired. 

In the fourth place, over and"qpove the borrowing for the 
plot and character alluded to above, there are some five or 
six other pretty obvious plagiarisms of idea : one—the first 
—is taken frqm every novel or story that was ever made 
up for a circulating library, or published at the Minerva 
press (of London.) [2] You may see it on page 37— 
where the hero meets with an accident—wakes up—and 
stares about him—and wonders where he is—and finds 
somebody that he mistakes for an angel—stepping softly 
about a strange room—shuts his eyes—believes it to be all 

a dream—opens them again—falls in love—shuts them, and 
is married. 


‘Than there is «'¢ —the last thing on earth even 
for a good writer to\meddle with. Good writers make 
much of trifles—poor writers make trifles of much. Words- 


worth or Crabbe will make you shed more bright drops (on 
paper, if you make poetry) or fee! more, in a few words 
told of a ragged boy, than your job novel writer with a score 
of death-beds. 

Then we are told, that on a certain occasion, at a certain 
place, the ‘atmosphere was of that delicious temperature 
and purity, in which the bare sense of existence is in it- 
self happiness’’—(p. 64.) A very beautiful idea some 
three years ago—worn utterly threadbare. “He is dead, 
he is dead! Everything, everything dies that I love”’— 
a paraphrase of the celebrated passage in Lallah Rookh [3] 

And here we have either a strange phrase, or—a—typo- 
graphical error. ‘ Yet Elise could not find herself destined 
to the only port where Lucius resided, without alarm,” &c. 
74. “For only read very? 

And here—what sert of language have we herag «“ Life 

seemed in his keeping, like the toy in the hands of a 





2 aa 1 vam Lenden-ball street, ia the far 
S of a certain sort.of N. 
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reckless child, ever to be turned from its true purpose, 
and to exercise his ingenuity even jn its destruction.” 
p. 54. 
And here wé have a downright, unequivocal, decided 
ey a Do 9 Set eae nae ery too, and 
Ido not, English authors would say, I do 
Dotted te “Be. dary never I do not like 
to. ff you are ‘to en verb, (according to 
‘urray) why pps ye ? N. B. The 
Srer-Morurr con ta the Learnpa- 
ny esl dade | ar of it. 
Liownt—Roseat Morais. Very good, but very 
much of a piece with all the good blank vérse of the day . 
What means the following ? 
She came 
A thing of startling beauty to despair, 
And Lionel bowed down to her. ‘p. 87. 4 
Did she come to despair? Probably—if so, a comma is 
wanted, and so much wanted, that till this very momeat 
I never suspected the meaning of the author. 
Is not this borrowed ? 
‘* He loved the paths of nature—the green dell, 
The fali of waters, and the raging sea 
Sunset was glorious, and starry eve 
Could lead him up to high imaginings 
Of God and his infinity of worlds.” p. 85. 
And borrowed, in substance, if no more, from the fol- 
lowing ? 









——* He often loved 
To be alone, where he might summon forth 
The spirits of the past.’’ 

* * J ” « 
——** He loved the ery 

Of Eagles in their solitudes ; thewar a” 
Of cataracts !—the darkness of that hour, 
When Spectres are abroad ! the lonely shore, 
Where tempests revelled in their mightiest power 
Thunderings and lightnings—g! loot | 
Filling the breast with terrible delight ! 


He looked dots es ‘eae wi 
Holding communion with the ‘ton ae sky, 
Sukey, Stanza LXVII, ge. 

Tux Murperer’s Grave. Commencement very 
well—termination bad. You prepare for a terrible trage- 
dy, and find it nothing more than a so-so sort of a murder. 
A savage sends a bullet through the head of a man who had 
struck him—that’s all. 

Leaves From A CotueGian’s Ataum—N. P 
Wiis, I dare say. ‘* And when your ear had drank, 
p- 104, instead of drunk, were about as good cireumstan- 
tinl proof as need be. A pretty story enough, were it toid 
over a pot of beer, among a set of college-boys, ripe for 
anything, and ready to hurrah at at anything ; but « little 
too cheap for print. ‘I never could be non-chalant with 
a comely girl’’—p. 99. No—I’ll swear you couldn’t ; you 
are altogether too touchified for a thing of the sort, who- 
ever you are. 

Goslin,%p. 100, might as well have been spelt with a g ; 
and would have been so spelt, perhaps, had the author not 
been a scholar. And yet, some of the touches are clever— 

we mustn't be too severe. For example—‘* Come to the 
cabin, you slut you ; comé along to the cabin! Spenking 


eye, 


here with a you ashamed of your- 
nee 3 go along to the cabin, you 
ty 











aig p. 108. 
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Avtrums Mvusinos—Geonce Lunr. Mr. 








Lunt 


borrows from everybody—end just what everybody is in 


the habit of borrowing from others. 
‘« Fer thou shalt hold communion pure and high , 
With the gueat spirit of the Universe. 
That's Bacon. 
** Yes, and the very trees—those ancient oaks, 
The crimson-crested maple, waving elm, 
And fair smooth ash, with leaves of graceful gold.”’ 


So far Mr. Lunt is original, and so far excellent—save 


perhaps that he meant to say, graceful leaves of gold, in- | 


stead of leaves of graceful gold, and that—peradventure— 
Seathery elm were better than waving elm. @ But the next 
linae— 

“* Look like familiar faces of old friends’’— 


That's Charles Famb, Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, and || 
some forty or fi 0Te.¢ 


** Now let G¥ seek@ur quiet home, that sleep 
May come without-bad dreams ; may come as light 
As to that yellow headed cottage-boy. 

That's his own, 


** Whose serious musings, as he homeward draws, 
His sober head, are of the frosty dawn, 


Very good. 
“ Then when the lark, high courier of the mom.’’ 


And the ripe nuts, which his own hand shall pluck. 4 


p. 113. 


Larks and cottage-boys—so much for native poetry ! | 


#0 much for descriptive poetry ! Notwithstanding all this, 


however, Mr. George Lunt has a good deal of the right stuff || 


in him, 


though wanting as a whole. What was the original object 
of the author? Did he mean, or did he not mean, at first 
to make the preacher go astray? Fifty to one that he did | 
not adhere to the path he marked out for himself. We | 
may seo that in every page. 


** Why tarry ye, O Lord God of Hosts, why tarry ye ? | 


Gird on thy sword, and come forth.” p. 115. Another | 
French scholar, | sappose—not English, anybody may see. 
** Ilis flime extended even to the circles of fashion, and 
many a fair lady condescended to sit, side by side, with her 
. waiting woman, and submitted to be crowded by her 
sgfootman, for the sake of hearing this second Whitfield 


He will do something braver and worthier next || 
Aime, 1 dare say. 
Tux Came Meetrinc——Well conceived in parts, | 


» || with them. 


” .. 


| So far so good—the rest of the poem is common-place, 
with here and there an exception. 


[ To be concluded next = ; 


| ‘The following is ho creature of the imagination.—It is, 
| 








| in substance, if not altogether a true story. We are heartily 
| obliged to the author, aud shall be happy to hear again 


from him. N. & M. 


“ue LoG-HUT. 


The ruins of a cottages may yet be seen situated ina 
lonely valley on the shore of the Sebacook. A few marks 
| of the habitation of human beings, the fallen chimney, and 

| decaying timbers, point out where it once stood. It was 
formerly inhabited byfone who had seen better days, but 
|| who disdaining to coutinue dependant on the good offices 
| or charity of his friends, came with a beloved wife, and 
several young children, to reside in an uncultivated wilder- 

ness." The lake playing almost around the foundations of 
| his cottage, stretched off to the distance of several miles 
| along @ shoge covered with dark woods, throwing their 
| shadows over its still, deep waters, and indented with many 
| a romantic cove and inlet, and was bounded with high hills 
covered with a growth of aged pine ; and further on at 
the very verge of the horizon by those pointed and irregular 
summits which often stamp so peculiar a character on a 
New-England landscape. 








wild and rugged scenery know how strongly we become 
|| attached to it. 





| v hey who from infancy have been accustomed to this 
| 


How oft have they contemplated a, ap 
| thick clouds gathering silently around their summits, the 
|| storm pouring its fury upon them ; and when it has passed 
away and the sun has shown out clearly on its blue tops, 
|| and the thick wood around their base sparkled with rain, 

how many of their purest joys have become associated 
It was to such a spot in the midst of a lonely 

wilderness that Richard Parry retired with his wife and 
| children. Scantily provided with the necessaries of life, 
| and with but few articles of household furniture, transported 

|, by the assistance of persons whom he had formerly known, 

they came to a small clearing to endure the hard fate to 
| which the remainder of their days was to be devoted. The 
trunks and branches of the fallen trees had been cleared 
away sufficiently to erect a small tent, and under this mis- 
erable shelter the wife of Richard Parry first realized the 





"Yor # the youhg Evans was called.’ 119, 

Was the above transacted in England or here? if here, | 
where—when? Our waiting maids and footmen do not 
go to camp-meeting with their mistresses or ladies. 
England, thei’ —; laughable enough. 
would as soon 
his lady, as of ,oing into the same pew with her. 
footmen, waiting maids and ladies were often crowded to- 


gether to hear Whitfield, is true ; but then, they were not | 
the waiting maids, footinen, and ladies of the same house- | 


hold ; that any body may be sure of, who kndws any thing | 
of English manne, even at a Conventicle. 

Tur Huvson—Pickering. Of a truth, our friend | 
Pickering has done well here. T'wo or three passages are 
postry. 

‘* Mountains that beneath 
Thy undiscoverable depths extend 
Their giant feet, then far in the blue heavens 
Precipitous rose with their incumbent woods, 
Aad lofty verdurous tufts, more beautiful 
Than, Aigret upon Soldan’s diadem, 
Crowded each bold erag.’’ 
. Has the author ever seen a work, 





. 


If in | 
A footman there | 
u of sitting down at the dinner-table with | 


That | 


printed in Salem, 1 | 
believe, and entitled Pickering’s Vocabulary, wherein that 


fearful Yankeeism of in for intox camo in town yester- 


day, instead of into—is poit ? 
ett , indeed, 
Have been despoiled, and *neath the axe."’ 


Why not say to the axe? 
“* Trees that for ag thy mist-robed hills 
Had borne their lorics tn mid-heaven, 
Have thundered ¢ vales."’ 


« 


plete loneliness of her situation. As those who had 
assisted her there, vanished from her sight among the trees, 
she gazed around on the wide expanse of water before her, 
and upon the distant hill behind which the sun was just 
sinking, and as the sighing of the wind through the fores 
came mournfully upon her ear, her feelings, hitherto in sub- 
jection, entirely overcame her. Her tears flowed fast and 
bitterly and fell on the face of her sleeping child. The 
|| delicate mind of woman is far more susceptible of local at- 
Her feelings are more deeply 
interested in all, even the most unimportant objects con- 
nected with the home of her childhood. They are bound 
to her heart by a thousand bonds by which man is never 
affected, and associated with a thousand tender sympathies 
| He can tear himself away from long fa- 
| miliar objects, and go into scenes entirely new with scarce- 
\ 

| 


|| tachment than that of man. 


he never feels. 





ly a sigh for what he has left behind. But in seasons of 
grief and affliction woman returns to her duties with pa- 
| tence and resignation when the proud breast 6f man is 
“quelled, subdued or shipwrecked forever. Thus it. was 
\\ with the wife of Richard Parry. 
After the first burst of feeling, and truly it cannot be 
! called selfish, had subsided, her thoughts reverted to her 
hushagid and children, and affection for them began to sub 
due her grief into composure and resignation ; and with a 
step of comparative cheerfulness, she proceeded to prepare 
their humble and scanty meal, and to arrange a place to pro- 
tect them from the night air. 

As time rolled gifay, Richard Parry became more con- 
tented and happy the gragnd about their hovel began 
to wear the appearance of cultivation. During the 
| day@lef summer the father supplied his family with 
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game with which the woods abounded, or with the fish of 
cad and in the st ys and leng 

evenings of winter, the parents devoted leisure to the 
formation of the minds of their children. When the spring — 
began to appear; and their parents’ cares ‘were increased, 
they would watch with delighted eagerness the white spots _ 
of snow fading away upon the neighbouring | 8, Or Wan- 
der forth to gather the little flowers which is the first ina 
New-England spring to put forth its pale white blossom 5; 
and as summer advanced they would watch with childish 
fear and anxiety the progress of the thunder cloud, as it 
threw its shadow over the Jake, and passed along to spread 
its fury on the distont mountain. * While the hut in whieh 
they lived would have appeared externally the abode of 
misery, and consisted only of logg plastered over on'the out- 
side with clay, industry and perseverance made it the abode 
of ordtr and contentment. 

Richard Parry was a descendant of the pilgrima, and 
never forgot the principles of virtue which he i 
when young. Without, he had many difficulties to eneoun- 
ter. ‘The woods were to make room for his cornfield ; his 
ground was to be prepared, and many a battle to be fought 


|| with the wild animals of the forest. Such was their life— 


things seemed to go on prosperously, when one of their 
young children fell sick. «Day after day the little child 
saw his brothers and sisters going out into ‘the‘fields, and 
could only watch them with patience and expect their re- 
turn with the wild flowers and fruits they would gather for 
him. But he grew more and more feeble, and as his 
mother held him in her arms and pressed her mouth to his 
feverish temples, she felt more than ever, her lonely and 
desolate condition. He died—and the weeping father 
prepared with his own hands the grave on 4 “spot, 
where when alive his boy had spent many of» dhe iadboont 
and happy hours of child any a tear was shed 
over the lost child, and many a day after its death would 
the mother’s eyes wander to the grassy mound beneath 
which he was sleeping in silence. But time passed away, 
and autumn once more stripped the folidge from the trees, 
and the storms of winter had begun’to agitate the waters 
of the lake. The Sebacook like mapy other inland lakes 
is subject to sudden and violent galés of wind, which oftea 
comes on without any previous warnimg. Parry had one 
day gone to the opposite shore to imspect the traps laid for 
the gamé@. A storm suddenly arose and continued with ue- 
abated fury. ‘The hurricane swept over the refuge of his 
wife and little ones, and with it came the snow in es. 
quantities as to block up with huge and impassable “drifts * 
every avenue to the cottage. The poor wife had solaced © 
herself with the hope that her husband would ‘niomently 
arrive, but when night came on thick and dark, the dread- 
ful conviction that he had perished among the watemaee * 
the lake, or was lost among the pathless snows, fo 
self on her mind. She instantly adopted the latter 
native, as the only one whiclf afforded the slightest 
of his safety, and rushed forth into the storm with thé vain 
hope of affording assistance. The storm passed away ; the | 
sun shone out clear and bright upon the céld waters of the 
lake, and the sparkling, fantastic snow-wreaths which sur- 
round it, but the eyes of both husband and wife were closed 
forever in the darkness of death. ’ 2 ieee 

















~ See the horror a poet has of making new year’s 
Ho is right, and so I shall -have'to do it myself—in 


My dear Neal—Ask any thing—any thing of” ag f 
but this. There are few things which I deny 
yous ; but as for a New Year's Address, it is a matter 
yond me—absolutely. I had rather a. 
disquisition on Acoustics—at a wager. y t 
would keep me back more than all, is, 
to do mupthiett pag of you—or of on el 4 
Is not this eno Tsay pny ba oe anyth 
but this !—this !- 
itis to me to think of 
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_ dared no one near him but a 


POLITICS, 

Am exceedingly sensible, manly paper. We are obliged to 
the author, and hope to hear from him again ; for though 
swe do dot meddle'with parties, we do with politics of a 
general nature. N. & M. 

The great political strife occasioned by the late choice 
of a President is over, and the highly excited partisans who 
have made all the noise, and who claimed an undivided use 
of the publié ear, are silent. Let those who have taken no 
warm part in this contest, but who feel a deep solicitude for 
the general welfare, speak. 

An attentive review of the past will moderate sanguine 
expectations of the future, and with no less certainty remove 
groundless fears. It has been supposed that Mr. Jefferson 
eame into power by an adroit management of the popular 
prejudices in favor of the French people, and by courting 
the good will of what.we very complacently term the lower 
elasses of society. It has been boldly urged, that there 
was not a distinguished patriot or statesman. in his cabinet ; 
that his policy was crooked, and that while in power he en- 
an accomplice. Let 

+ who were thoroughly acquainted with Mr. Jefferson’s 

licy say if there is truth in these assertions,—let no one 
who if ignorant, call them slander. The character of that 


_ ¢minent man is perhaps imperfectly understood by the Amer- 


& 


: 


s 


If any doubt is entertained of its purity, per- 
mit us to express it :—posterity will not be deceived, and 
the present generation ought to know the truth. 

Let us discard unnecessary qualifications. The adminis- 
‘tyation of Mr. Madison had no distinguishing characteristic 
but pusillanimity. Mr. Monroe was an honest man, and on 
some accounts a useful President. Was he a statesman ? 

Mr. Adams has been abroad,—he knows many tricks in 
diplomacy ; he was private secretary to that distinguished 
statesman, his father ; he is well qualified for a special for- 

mission with restricted powers,—he is familiar with 
official forms and details, and something more than all this 
may be expected of him,—but he is not that great and 
good man, that can command the respect and confidence 
of the American people. His late message was a tolerable 
business affair—Was it any thing more? It is not our pur- 
pose to express more than a general opinion of this docu- 
ment, but we beg leave to quote one passage, that shows, 
with humiliating certainty, to what school of political econ- 
omists our president belongs. 

«It is indeed a general law of prosperous commerce, 
that the real value of exports should by a small, and only a 
small balance, exceed that of imports, that being a perma- 
nent addition to the wealth of the nation.’’ 

Nothing very promising can be reasonably anticipated of 
the approaching incumbent, He has probably received the 
votes of many who wef indifferent to his election,— 
but there is a large portion of the people of the United 
States. who would never be satisfied until Andrew Jackson 

» he their President. Four years may more than satisfy 

m, and find Henry Clay our President. ‘Two western 

“Presidents in succession would be less startling than three 
chief magistrates in succession from one Atlantic State. 
With all his failings, where is there an expectant, whose ele- 
vation to that office would be hailed with more satisfaction 
than that of Henry Clay. He possesses what appear to 
have been overlooked, of late years, as requisite for that 
office—a heagt, and a soul. 


to be well qualified for the office he is to fill, but they 


» The friends of Mr. Jackson do not generally suppose 
’ eS eet tn nb tt ty 


motive will supply every deficiency that may arise from ig- 
norance and inexperience. If the people discover that he 
abuses his trast, they will speak in a language that the hero 
of New Orleans dares not disobey ;—there will be no wily 
‘meeretary to throw his shield between the offender and an 
abused nation. He must confine himself to the narrow 
path prescribed by his duty and his incompetency. 

“There is something however to hopé. Since Mr. Jeffer- 


€ son came into power, the offices in the gift of the Executive 


: have remained with few exceptions in the same hands. Some 
fat births have assumed the charactey of hereditaments, and 


gone down from father to son. All the offices of the federal go- 
vernment appear to have fallen into a regular line of succes- 
sion, that is seldom interrupted by instances of extraordinary 
merit, or of extraordinary demerit. Toa free people, the 
building up of a privileged class, that are to monopolize 
what are the favorsef the Executive, is an affair 
that cannot g tolerated : and although the instance 
before us is not an alarming one, it is felt, and it should be 
felt,—and it has the effect of leading the people to a more 
attentive inquiry into this business of Executive patronage. 
They ask if there is any good reason why one man should 
receive from two to five thousand dollars for performing du- 
ties, that another man, who is in every respect as deserving 
and well qualified, would be glad to perform for eight hun- 
dred or a thousand. 4 

There is good reason to suppose that the new President 
will find it necessary to break up this line of suéeession, 
and that to satisfy his hungry admirers, every place of trust 
or profit will be put in requisition. The individual embar- 
rassment that such a measure would occasion, we must all 
most sincerely deplore ;—but rotation in office, that all-im- 
portant feature in a republican government, should be pre- 
served in every part of our system, the Judiciary alone ex- 
cepted. 

Our former chief magistrates—we do not say all of them 
—have been Presidents of a party, and not of the whole 
American people ; yet our institutions were safe. ‘The 
present administration has courted popularity, and through 
fear of giving offence, Mr. Adams appears to have had no 
opinion of his own, upon any question of national import- 
ance. He could not soar above the influence of party, and 
become the President of the whole American people, and 
he had not the courage to bare himself to the open assaults 
of his political opponents. While the storm roared, he 
dodged into an eddy. He came out at last, but the fight 
was done; the victor had gathered his spoils, and was 
bearing them from the field of battle. 

It is not however solely because Andrew Jackson and 
John Q. Adams were the rival candidates, that the admin- 
istration is changed. ‘The time for a political revolution 
had arrived. We regret that the change, as it respects the 
person of the chief magistrate, was not more happy. But 
we have confidence in the virtue and intelligence of the 
people, and believe that our free institutions are safe, al- 
though many abuses/have long been tolerated, and still ex- 
ist. Our constitution is sufficiently strong to bear the pur- 
ging of them all. It may be taken up by a strong hand 
and shook, until the dust and chaff that encumber it are 
blown to the four winds of heaven. 





Sharp work here—but the author is right in several of his 


studies—at Bowdoin however, he will find enough to 

occupy all his time. 

Dear Sir,—In the perusa) of many numbers of your pa- 
per, I have been surprised to find articles on the compara- 
tive expenses of Harvard University and Bowdoin College. 
It appears to me Sir, as proper to draw a parallel between 
Oxford University and Eton school, as between these two 
seminaries. They are, in every respect, about as nearly 
assimiluted. In proof of my assertion, I would merely 
request you to cast your eye upon the respective courses of 
instruction pursued at these two institutions. A literary 
man, like yourself, cannot hesitate to which to give the 
preference. Look, also, at the names of the past and pres- 
ent worthies, whose voices have imparted instruction in her 
lecture-rooms, or whose acquirements and energies have 
shed lustre upon the literary and scientific history of our 
country, and should a doubt remain which you ought to 
prefer,—visit them and examine their appendages, their 
libraries, their laboratories, their mineralogical , and 
philosophical apparatus. Observe also the y ad- 
dress of the students of Harvard, the neatness of their ap- 
parel, their high-toned morality, and their elevated ideas 
with regard to honor. You must iled in scorn when 
you heard the advantages of a iry institation, estima- 
ted in an inverse ratio to her expenses, — 








* 





positions. A student at Cambridge has a wider choice of 





I regret, Sir, that one, who in your paper signed himself 
Cambridge, should have attempted to prove that her college 
expenses were as small as those of Bowdoin. It was well 
meant,but vain. We rejoice that her expenses are greater. 
We feel assured that a good education can nowhere be 
bought a bargain ; and that we must pay for it according 
to the greatness of its advantages. ‘The number of instruc- 
ters alone will make a great difference in their comparative 
prices. For literary professors must live, although an im- 
pression to the contrary has gone abroad in our common- 
wealth. If you wish to make your son a refined and ac- 
complished gentleman ; one, whose virtues are morality 
without fanaticism, religion without hypocrisy ;—if you 
wish him to drink of the waters of knowledge, let him not 


the fountain-head,—the source, whence these brooks pro- 
ceeds, and his draught will be pure and salubrious. 

A father says, ‘* from the inclination to dissipation that 
my son has shown, I fear to enter him at Harvard; I will 
send him to one of the strictly religious @plleges.”’’ ‘The 
consequence is, the son becomes either a fanatic or a Deist. 
This, Sir, is no gratuitous assertion. A graduate of Bow- 
doin, himself a Deist, has assured me that this is often the 
case. The doctrine that a person must be of one or the 
other party, so strongly insisted upon by a late antagonist 
of your editorial associate, has greatly obtained at the mi- 
nor colleges. And if the youth cannot believe the doctrine 
of election and of instantaneous conversion, (that is, of be- 
coming religious with a jerk,) and others of the same cast, 
which he is informed constitute the christian religion, he of 
course considers himself no longer as one of that sect, 
conducts accordingly. ‘There are no Deists in H 
University, and few, thank Heaven, very few ‘ pious 
youths.’ But there are, Sir, two hundred of God’s noblest 
works, two hundred honest men, two hundred moral, gen- 
tlemen. The grosser vices, common at many colleges, are 
scarcely known, and are esteemed highly ungentlemanly at 
Cambridge. ’ 

We fear we have portrayed our pictures in distempered 
colours ; but it has become the fashion of the day, to at- 
tempt to depreciate Harvard and to elevate to a high rank 
the minor colleges, such as Amherst, &c. We believe, 
that these petty institutions are in futare time to have a 
deeply degrading effect upon the literature of our country. 
We believe, that they will be the vortices in which will be 
swallowed up all genuine @lassical education. A body of 


them charters, and, by thus authorizing them to confer dew 
grees, place them to all outward appearance at fleast, om 
a level with the oldest and best institutions of oor nation, 
Harvard and Yale; and the standard of literature through- 
out the country becomes degruded. ‘The uneducated father 
examines the prospects of the different’ ' ‘tges, and finding 
that four years residence at either of thes 'will dub his eon 
an A. B.—, by one at the cost of five hun@red, by the other 
at three hundred dollars, natarally prefers the latter. Or 
should he compare the requisitions for entrance, he will find 
that, preparation for Harvard requires more tigpe and books, 
than that for Amherst, for instance, his Yankee ideas of 
economy will cause him to decide for the latter. Already, 
from a low ambition to enter a large class, the examination 
for admission, at some of the colleges, has become a farce. 

My time will not allow me to proceed. I must conclude 
by recarring to the subject, with which I commenced. We 


colleges. ‘That a diploma can be obtained for less money 
there, than at Harvafd, I do not deny ; but that as good an 
education can there be acquired in proportion to the ex- 
pense, I do most firmly deny. 

Yours Sir, Respectfully, 


CLARENCE. 





th are fond ity. and variety—and rigid appli- 
we wi dry and difficult science or sab- 


ject, is readily dispensed with, for the pleasure and eclot 





of usiversal knowledge. 
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sip at muddy and degenerate brooks ; send him, rather, to “ 


men, elected by the people and from the people, decreg’ 


allow Bowdoin the third rank in the scale of American’ 
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LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL...NO. 5. 
L) Eglise de notro Dame de La Bonne Port. This 


ehurch is built of stone and mortar in the form of a 
eross. It is remarkable for nothing but its fine 


paintings. 


One, of the passage “ Father! Father let this cup | 


pass irom me,” is particularly excellent. It repre- 
sents Christ on the mount, in a supplicating attitude, 
supported by an ange! of most exquisite form and 
feature, while the clouds roll apart and another beau- 
tiful angel presents a cup. The scene is by moon- 
Jight, and the lights and shades finely preserved. In 
the back ground are dimly seen the disciples sleep- 
mg. 

One of the ascension is very good. The various 
attitudes of terror and dismay iuto which the sol- 
diers who guard the sepulchre are thrown, exceed 
any work I have ever seen for force and truth. 


Two fine paintings of the coming of the wise men 
te Jesus. The grouping and coloring excellent. 

And another of the Conception. The virgin 
kneels with clasped hands as in prayer, an angel 
stands beside her, and above, the holy spirit is dis- 
eovered shedding a ray of radiance upon her bosom. 
The form and countenance of the Virgin are full of 
life and deep beauty, and breathing a devotion so 
still and deep and holy that it sent on me an emo- 
tion which I would not have believed a painting 
eould produce. All these paintings are very large, 
say eighteen feet by fifteen. There are a number of 
smaller works and some large ones of less merit. 


Two portraits, I presume of some benefactors of || 


the church, are exceedingly beautiful. That of the 
female expecially. . She clasps « book to her bosom, 
and the fine expression of her upturned face remains 
vividly on my memory. 


The grand altar is a noble piece of sculpture, and 


the two marble statues on each side of it seem to || 


mo very perfect; but I have seen too little of stat- 
wary to speak of them. 


I must say that [deem these magnificent decora- 


Mons and paintings in the churches not altogether so || 


Mappropriate nor so useless asour puritanicai relig- 
enists consider them. It is impossible that the gran- 
dour of the altars and lofty arches and the deep 
spirit of devotion pourtrayed in the pictures should 
not enter into the hearts of those that view them, 


yet lingering and stepping back to take one more 
look at the remains of their fellow mortal. 

I stood some time leaning against a pillar and re- 

|| viewing the mourners,who seemed quite unconscious 

} of any spectator of their émotions, till my, own feel- 

ings seemed to have caught a breath of theirs, and 

when I turned to go away, it would not leave me. 

It ia within me still. 

|| The graves were generally without any mark, 

\ save perhaps a single rose bush at the head of them, 

| or a small wooden cross, Some were bordered by a 

| little row of balsamines, and a very few had small 

| grave-stones with inscriptions on them. 

| One thing I forgot to mention. There is annually 

| on the 25th of May, a grand procession in honor of 

| * our Lady of the good port.” It is composed of 
30 or 40 young girls, 10 or 12 years old, dressed (or 
| rather undressed) to represent angels; wearing s'lk- 
en wings at their shoulders, and wreaths of flowers 
| twined around them. The procession is preceded by 

‘one of the most beautiful, bearing a gilt anchor, per- 

| sonating Le Dame de La Bonne Port, and is attend- 

'| ed by the priest-hood of the City. 

} They walk in this order through the Grande rue 
which is drest for the occasion, to the church, where 
ceremonies etc. are performed. 

| I think it must be a lovely pageant to look upon. 

} Say you not so? 

St. Peter’s church I have visited to-day also, but 
|| I am tired of talking of churches. It is not so an- 


| cient, nor so magnificent as that of “ our Lady.” 





Monday Night. This afternoon, accompanied by 
|one of my polite friends, took wne promenade du 
| cheval into the country a few miles, to visit the plan- 
tation of Mr. The plantation is a very 
fine one, of 70 or 80 slaves, and in the highest cul- 
tivation. Its principal product is sugar, although, I 
saw some sinall patches of Coffee. The Coffee is 
| not yet flowering. The cane is cut at all seasons, 

being generally so planted that one field shall suc- 
| ceed another throughout the year. It grows to the 
height of ten feet, resembling, as near as anything I 
can think of, our knot-grass, vastly magnified. It 
springs up in clusters, like a tuft of grass from the 
old root, after being cut off once or twice, but, gen- 
| erally some fresh plants are placed among it every 
|| year in order to supply the decay of the old ones. 
\ When ripe, or rather after one year’s growth, it is 








giving birth to devout thoughts; and the solitary || cut off a few inches above the earth, and being part- 


worshipper, kneeling there in the silence of his pray- | oq into proper lengths, is carried on mules to the su- | 


er, cannot but draw from those heavenly faces a- | gar-works. The process of making the sugar is 
round him something of their peace and hope. At | very simple. First the cane, as it is brought from 
least the churches here, and their mode of worship | the fields, is received by a party of female slaves 
veoms infinitely more intellectual, to me, than the | at the pressing house. Here there is a strong frame 
little snug theatric boxes and galleries, filled up with erected, and in it three or four large iron rollers, 
the glare of red ribbons and the fluttering of feath- || say eighteen inches in diameter, placed in a row, per- 
ers—the bustling in and the bustling out. pendicularly, a sixteenth of an inch apart per- 

A short distance back is the cemetry. It is a large || haps, which are put in motion by a common water 
equare inclosure strongly walled, situated beneath || wheel, turned by a small brook which is trained from 
the brow of a very steep hill, with its slope artificially || the hills for the purpose. Between these rollers the 
made level. The entrance is through an arched iron || pieces of cane are thrust, and come out the other 
gate,andicads, by a flight of steps, up to asmall build: |! side pertectly dry and almost pulverised, although 
ing iv the centre, of simple but elegant architecture, || when put in they were stout cudgels two inches 
where the bier is placed previous to interment. See- |! thick; the juice is led off by spouts from each rol- 
ing the entrance open, | went up to see the interior || ler, and after passing through several strainers falls 


of it. There was a corpse.covered with a velvet 
pall, lying in the midst of the place, before a simple 
altar and cross. Several persona, men, women and 
ebildren, were kneeling about it,praying silently with 
selemn countenances and eyes bent on the pave- 


out into the boilers, The boilers, three in number, 
}are placed in a row over a brick furnace and con- 
tain frum fifty to one hundred gallons each. After 
the juice has boiled a certain time in the first ket- 


into a large vat, built of brick, whence it is ladled 
i} 


ment, soine in tears and all in sorrow and humility. 
In the porch stood three or four others who had fin- 
ished their Orisons and wore preparing to depart, 


tle, it is ladled out with large iron ladles into the 
next, and so into the whole in succession, all being 


kept full; and from the last it is taken out, and 
.* 
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sometiines put immediately into the hogsheads which 
stand ready to receive it, upon a sort of frame of 
timber, or pits, into which the molasses drains off 
from the cask, leaving the sugar dry. This is the 
most common method ; yet the nicer sugars are put, 
instead of right into the casks from the boiler, into 
small red brick pots shaped like an inverted bee-hive 
with a hole in the bottom to let off the molasses, 
which are placed to drain, in other pots, that receive 
the molasses, leaving the sugar very dry and clean. 
So much for sugar-making. 

The slaves, especially the women, seemed in high 
glee and pursued their tasks more as a game than @ 
labour. The men galloping off on their mules as 
soon as they were discharged singing and laughing.’ 
The female slaves were quite well dressed, most of 
them wearing large gold ear-rings and gold buttons 
on their sleeves just above their elbow, and leoked 
clean and neat every way. Their cottages, some of 
which we entered, all Wore an aspect of comfort and 
cleanliness. 


Yet “disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery .. 
thou art a bitter draught.” The bitterness however, 
like that of many other draughts, lies I think, as 
much in the name as the taste of it. 

We passed through a small village, its name I 
have forgotten, which was the first settlement form- 
ed on the island. It was pleasantly situated, in a lit- 
tle valley by the sea-shore, and wore a venerable 
and a peaceful aspect; its picturesque appearance 
heightened by a number of ruins of stone buildings 
standing on the sides of the hills round it. One, es- 
pecially, was peculiarly striking. It stood on a lit-» 
tle bluff, just by the peak, at some distance above 
the village, and, by its extent, and the height of some 
parts of its walls yet standing, appeared to have 
been a building of some consequence. My com- 
panion could give me no history of it. The sun 
was just setting behind the pile of ruins, and it stood 
up grandly, casting a long deep shadow down the 
valley, dilated by the strong relief of the brightly 
tinted sky and clouds behind it, which were seem 
through the arches of the doors and windows, and 
the breaks inthe wall. 

There is one small church in the centre of the 
village, but I had not time to enter it. We stopped 
a moment at the little tavern, in the mjddle of a row 
of cottages which form one side of an open square 
lawn bordered with a row of tamarind trees. Twe 
or three old Rip-van-winkle fellows sat on the long 
bench beneath the trees in front of it, smoking their 
short pipes; and inside, before the door of the “hal 
of entrance,” stood a billiard table, at which were 
springing round a couple of skip-jack Frenchmen, 
surrounded by a group of sleepy loungers, who left 
the sportsmen incontinently to open upon us a bat- 
tery of gaping mouths, while we drank off the glass- 
es of claret which mine hostess handed us. 

On our return, which was not by the inland path 
by which we left the city, but along the beach or_ 


the edge of the sea, many imposing scenes were © 


opened tous. The land and rock in many places 
overhanging the narrow path in an awful grandeur, 
and then breaking away suddenly to open a view 
through some ravine, where @ mountain stream 
came leaping down, into the many colored vallies, 
reposing in the deep rich twilight. One view of the 
interior through the high arch of a stone bridge f 
recollect vividly. It was exceedingly beautiful. But 
we were obliged to hasten our ride, in order to get 
home oon enough to dress for dinner, which we 
scarcely did. ; 
. M. 
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DUMONT’s BENTHAM. 
(Translated by the Senior Editor, with notes.) 

It is to be ee were criminal e 
gislators will read these papers—i ing more. They 
are beginning to be understood by the le : ; 

_ is more, they are beginning to be relished by them. It is 
no longer necessary to repeat the propositions wherewith I 
began, for the purpose of making Utility and the great 
‘Teacher of Utility, Jeremy Bentham, thoroughly under- 
stood by my countrymen—all of whom are now, or here- 
after may be called upon to apply a portion of the knowl- 
“oe have insensibly acquired from his writings, not 
only in the familiar, every-day duties of life, but in the 
more solemn and affecting ones that occur but rarely to 
the father, the citizen, judge, the law-maker and the 
preacher. N. 


CHAPTER IX—SECTION 11]. 
Practial application of the above Theory. 


As we cannot calculate the progress of a vessel, 
without knowing the circumstances which affect her 
swiftness, such as the strength of the wind, the re- 
sistance of the water, the cut of her bull, the weight 
of her cargo, etc.,—so, we cannot work with safety 
on the subject of legislation without considering all 
the circumstances which influence the sensibility. 

I confine myself here to what concerns the penal 
eode, which requires, at every step, a scrupulous at- 
tention to that diversity of circumstances. 

Causes of the difference of Sensibility. 

1. Howto estimate the evil of a crime. The same 
nominal offence is not the same real offence, when 
the sensibility of the individual injured is not the 
same. Any action may be a grave insult to a wo- 
man ; though it would be a matter of indifference to 
aman. Such a corporal injury us, offered toa sick 

_ man, might endanger his life, would have no effect 
“wpon another in good health. An imputation which 
might destroy the fortune or character of one man, 
would do no injury to that of another. 

2. How to give a suitable satisfaction to the indi- 
vidual injured. The same nominal satisfaction is 
not the same real satisfaction, where the sensibility 
differs essentially. A pecuniary satisfaction for an 
affront, may be either agreeable or offensive, accord- 
ing to the rank of the person, to his fortune, or to 
received prejudices. AmT insulted? A pardon pub- 
licly asked of me by my superior or equal, would be 
a complete satisfaction; (1) not so, if it were asked of 
me by my inferior. 

3. Howto estimate the force and impression of pain 
upon a delinquent. Thesame nominal pain (punish- 
ment) is not the sate real pain, where the sensibili- 
ty of the sufferers differs essentially. Punishment 
would not be the same to the young and to the old 
man, to the bachelor and the father of a family, to 
the artizan with no means of subsistence out of his 


eauses to change the scene of pleasure. Imprison- 
ment would not be the same to a man and to a wo- 
man, to a person in health, and toa sick person, to 
a rich man whose family would not suffer by his ab- 
sence, and toa man who lives by his labor andewould 
leave*his in poverty. 

«4 Transplantation of a law from one country to an- 
ether. The same verbal law is not the same real 
law, if the sensibility of two people is not the same. 

— 

(1) Our author does not mean to require an acknowl- 
edgment from one party to another, much less that the 
geo Agreeg be made to ask pardon of the other. 

what he does require may be found in a late 
work of his, only a part of which appeared. The sub- 
stance of it occurs under the title of Presence Banisn- 
MENT (the offenders may be adjudged by law to keep out 

Wof the way, or not to come within a prescribed distance of 
the other party. In addition to this, an acknowledgment 
for the offending party is in somo aggravated cases to be 
made by the j ) N 





| 











A law of Europe which constitutes the happiness of 
families, transported to Asia, would become the 


scourge of society. Women in Europe are accus- 


tomed to liberty and even to domestic control: wo- 
men in Asia are prepared by their eduration for the 


cloisters of a seraglio, and even for servitude. (2) 


Marriage in Europe and the East is not the same 

sort of contract : if we were to subject it every where 

to the same laws, we should undoubtedly produce 

unhappiness to all the parties interested. 

The same punishment for the same offence. This 

adage wears an appearance of justice and impartial- 

ity which has seduced a multitude of superficial 

minds, To give it any reasonable meaning, we 

should determine beforehand what is understood by 

the same punishments and the same offences. An 

inflexible law,a law which would pay no regard 

either to sex or age, to fortune or ravk, or educa- 

tion, or to the moral or religious prejudices of indi- 

viduals, would be doubly vicious, either as inefficient 

or as tyrannical. Too severe for one; too indul- 

gent for another; always erring by excess or defi- 

ciency—under an appearance of equality, it would 

conceal the most enormous inequality. 

When a man of large fortune and another of a 
middling fortune, are condemned to the same penal- 
ty, is the punishment the same? Do they suffer the 
sameevil? Is not the manifest inequality of their 
treatment rendered more hateful by the pretended 
equality ? and does not the law miss its aim, since 
one may forfeit the very means of existence while 
the other would escape in triumph? Let a young 
robust man and a decrepit old man be condemned 
to drag a weight of chains for a certain number of 
years, a reasoner who is accustomed to rendering 
the most evident truths obscure, might contend for 


| the equality of the punishment, but the people who 


are not sophists, aud who are faithful to nature and 


the soul at sight of the injustice ; and their indigna- 
tion, shifting its object, would pags from the criminal 
to the judge and froyn the judge to the legislator. 

I would not overlook certain specious objections. 
How is it possible to make out an account of all the 
circumstances which affect the sensibility? How 
are we to appreciate the inward and hidden disposi- 
tion, such as strengilh of mind, the degree of intelli- 
gence, the inclinations and the sympathies ? How 
are we to measure qualities which are so different in 
different beings? A father of a family may consult 
the inward disposition, the diversity of character, in 
the treatment of his children ; but a public preceptor, 
charged with a limited number of disciples, cannot. 


| The legislator who has a numerous people in view, 
own country, and to the rich man, whom it only |; 


is for a stronger reason obliged to confine himself to 
general laws, and may fear to render them too com- 
plicated by descending to particular cases. If he 
leaves to the judges the right of varying the applica- 
tiun of the laws according to the infinite variety of 
circumstances and characters, there would be no 
check upon arbitrary judgments: under pretext of 
seizing the true intention of the legislator, the judges 
would make the Jaw the instrument of gratification 
to their caprice or evil temper. “Sed aliter leges aliter 
philosophi tollunt astutias : leges quatenus manu tenere 
possunt ; philosophi quatenus ratione et intelligentia. 
De off. 3 17.” 

It is net enough to answer; we must try to clear 
up the point: for all this contains, not so much an 
objection as a difficulty. It is not the principle that 





(2) Doubts are 


inning to be entertained about the 
treatment of Eastern wives. They are now, 








treated with extraordinary kindness and 


to feeling, would experience an inward murmur of 


lieved to be 
N. 


is denied, it is the application which is thought im- 
possible. 

1, I grant that the most of these differences ia 
sensibility are incapable of being estimated, that it 
would be impossible to verify their existence in indi- 
vidual cases, or to meusure their strength or degree; 
but happily these interior and concealed dispositions 
have, as it were, outwar and visible signs. These 
are the circumstances which I have called seconda- 
ry: ser, age, rank, race, climate, government, educa- 
tion, religious profession; evident and palpable cir- 
cumstances, which indicate the interior disposition. 
Here then, the most difficult part of the legislator’s 
duty is over. He does not inquire into metaphysical 
| or moral qualities ; he attends only to ostensible (and 
tangible) properties. He orders, for example, the 
modification of a pain not because of the greater 
sensibility of the individual, or because_of his perse- 
verance, or strength of soul or intelligence, but ow 
account of the sex or the age. It is ®: that pre- 
sumptions drawn from these circumstafites are sub- 
ject toerror, It may be that a child of fifteen is 
more enlightened than a man of thirty; it may be 
that a particular woman has more courage or less 
modesty than a particular man: But these presump 
tions will be just enough, in general, to prevent the 
making of tyrannical laws, and above all, to concil- 
jate the suffrages of public opinion. 

2. These secondary circumstances are not only 
easy to seize; they are a small number and thoy 
form general classes, We may draw from them 
grounds of justification, of extenuation, or of aggra- 
vation, for different offences. Thusthe complication 
disappears, and every thing is easily brought back 
to the principle of simplicity. 

3. There is nothing arbitrary; it is not the judge, 
it is the law itself which modifies such or such a 
punishment, according to the sex, the age, the reli- 
gious profession of the offender, &c. Other circum- 
stances are necessarily left to the examination oftho 
judge, as the more or less derangement of mind, the 
more or less of strength, the more or less of fortune, 
the more or less of a particular parentage ; the legis- 
lator who can say nothing to individual cases, directe 
the courts by general rules, and leaves them a cer- 
tain latitude, that they may adapt their judgment to 
the particular nature of the circumstances. 


What is recommended here is not an Utopian 
idea. There never was a legislator barbarous 
enough or stupid enough to neglect all the cireum- 
stances which affect sensibility. They have all had 
an idea more or less confused which has guided ther 
in the establishment of civil and political rights ; they 
have shown more or less regard to these circumstan- 
ces in the institution of punishments ; hence the dif- 
ference admitted for women, children, freemen, 
slaves, the military, churchmen, &c. 

Draco appears to be the only one who has rejected 
all these considerations, at Jeast in penal matters: 
all crimes were alike in bis view, since all were vio- 
lations of the law. He condemned delinquents to 
death without distinction. He confounded, he over- 
threw all the principles of human sensibility. is 
horrible work did not last long. I doubt whether 
the laws that he made were ever administered 
strictly. 


Without falling into that extreme,how many faults 
of the same sort have been made! I should never 
finish, if I were to cite examples. Would it be be- 
lieved that there have been sovereigns, who have 
preferred losing provinces, and pouring out rivers 
of blood, to humoring a particular sensibility in 
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people, or to respect an old prejudice, or a particu- 
lar garb, or a certain form of prayer? 

A prince of our day, active, enlightened, animat- 
ed by the desire of glory, and the happiness of bis 
people, undertook to reform every thing in the state, 
and raised every body against him. At the approach 
of death, reviewing all the disappointments of his 
life, he desired to have it engraved upon his tomb 
that he had been unfortunate in every thing he un- 
dertook. It would have been well to add, for the 
instruction of posterity, that he had never known 
how to humor the partialities, the inclinations, the 
sensibility of men. (4) 

When the legislator studies the human heart; 
when he attends to the different degrees and to the 
different kinds of sensibility, by making exceptions, or 
limitations, or meliorations, this tempering of power 
gratifies us asa sort of paternal condescension. It is 
the ground-waerk of that approbation which we give 
to the law ” the rather vague names of human- 
ity, equity, propriety, moderation and wisdom. 

I find here a striking analogy between the art of 
the legislator and that of the physician. This cata- 
logue of circumstances which influence sensibility is 
alike necessary to both sciences. What distinguishes 
the physician from the quack is that attention to 
every thing which constitutes the particular state of 
the individual. But it is above all, in the maladies 
of the mind, in those where the morals ere affected, 
where he labors to overcome hurtful habits and to 
form new ones, that itis necessary to study every 
thing that may influence the disposition of the pa- 
tient. A single error here may change all the re- 
suits and aggravate the evil by the very remedies. 


(3) It has been well said of Peter the Great, that he 
hazarded more when he ordered the Russians to shave, 
than by any thing else he did in the character of an arbi- 
wary reformer. N. 


(4) Joseph II. 


This I hope will be read with attention. The author is no 
ordinary story-teller. He deserves encouragement. N. 


Upon the banks of Newfoundland, on board of a 
vessel which was crowded with steerage passengers, 
and after a long passage across the Atlantic, con- 
finement became increasingly irksome. I was per- 
suaded to make one of the crew to man a boat, 
which was just then lowering from the quarter, for 
the purpose of bringing a supply of fresh fish from a 
French vessel at anchor; distant then apparently 
about six or seven miles. The day was clear, the 
sky was perfectly Igglian ; a balmy, refreshing breeze 
genily stole over the surface of the water, and agita- 
ted it just enough to produce a few ripples. The 
Nautilus was setting his purple sail before the breeze, 
and every external circumstance, together with the 
hope which each of us had of procuring a gratifying 
ehange in our diet, produced a gaiety which the 
heart of man never can withstand. Some of us 
were cabin passengers, others were seamen; and 
although no familiarity had been suffered on board, 
now each spoke out freely, and laughed and sung 
as if all had been equals and acquainted a twelve- 
month. David, a bronzed, tawny-skinned, six foot 
high lad of twenty-two, with a startling, wicked blue 
eye, the foremost man in complaining of any griev- 
ance on board, the first in every affray, and the first 
to see that he was relieved at the expiration of his 
hour at the helm, bared his muscular arms, which 
displayed « skull and two cross bones, engraved 





with India ink,and turning round bis ample quid as he } 
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handled the oar, swore that for once in his life he’d 
have his fill of cod, fresh from the pond. “ Pull, my 
hearties, pull stoutly, men,” said the mate—“ the 
brig looks along way off.” We had been rowing 
for fifteen minutes. I took it into my head to turn 
round and look at the gallant ship we had just left, 
and I thought I felt something like regret at parting 
with her. Her stately, slow march over the wave, 
arrayed in the pride of all her banners, and the idea 
of safety that her large dimensions appeared to in- 
sure to all within her, seemed to communicate some- 
thing like a pang of regret to my heart (who had nev- 
er been a bold sailor) and I wished myself again on 
board. I called this, asI reviewed the sensation, a 
foolish feeling, and despised myself for it. We had 
not proceeded much farther, before almost instanta- 
neously there sprung up all around us one of those 
thick fogs for which the Banks are so noted—and 
it was in vain that we looked behind for the 
ship, or forward forthe brig. A dead silence ensued 
for some minutes, every one seeming to be employ- 
ed in calculating the consequences of this sudden 
damper to our satisfaction. With the obstruction to 
our vision there came with the breeze a chilliness 
which seemed to penetrate to our very hearts. At 
length the mate burst out with a stentorian voice, 
“make way, men; we are, as I guess, now about 
half way, and shall fetch the brig most likely pretty 
well, while if you put her about, you may miss both.” 
This was good reasoning—but not an instant had he 
spoken, when a squall came up, which gathered up 
the waters into a fearful heap all around us, and 
there was no certainty about our course. It was 
with great difficulty we avoided shipping heavy 
seas, but our mate was a skilful coxswain, and nav- 
igated our little nutshell with great dexterity. The 
haze thickened, and the wind howled, and we pluii- 
ged bow under at every stroke of the oar. In the 
midst of this, one of the thowl pins gave way, and 
having but two oars, we began to consider our situ- 
ation as critical. At length a hardy seaman stuck 
up his thumb, and the oar pivoted upon this fulcrum. 
To add to our evils, evening approached ; the night 
threatened to be boisterous, and even a gale of wind 
might have been reasonably predicted by any person 
not under the excitement of previous occurrences. 
The cabin passengers were unaccustomed to scenes 
of this description, and all the agreeable anticipations 
with which they left the vessel were abandoned. In 
a comfortless situation, upon the Atlantic ocean, in 
an open boat, without compass or provisions, no cer- 
tainty of seeing either of the vessels again, and the 
fog still thickening with the approach of night, I 
could trace distinctly the horror of despair making 
fast inroads upon their changed visages. At length 
one of the sailors shouted ; an object was in sight. 
It proved to be the trail of one of the fishermen—a 
sort of buoy floating over some choice fishing-ground, 
anchored, with a flag flying over it. We concluded 
to stay by this beacon as long as we could, in the 
hope that a boat from the vessel which placed it 
there might visit it before dark ; nor were we disap- 
pointed. After rowing round and round it, a boat 
approached, and almost immediately after the French 
brigantine at anchor was perceptible through the 
subsiding mist. Judge of our sensations ;—suddenly 
placed in the jaws of despair, and as suddenly res- 
cued, The first impulse was to render audible 
and sincerely-articulated thanks to the Divine Being 
for our deliverance. When we reached the French 
brigantine, and told our story, a good old vivacious 
hospitable Frenchman, her commander, made us 


drink old cognac and claret as good as that of the | 


a 
hermitage, until we had forgotten all our fears, and 
the danger that caused them. The sun, now just on 
the.eve of sinking down upon his western eeuch, 
shook,off the oppressive vapors which had veiled 
his face; the whistling of the momentary blast had 
ceased, and as joyous, warm and sunny a sunset was 
before our eyes, as appearances had promised, before 
our departure from the vessel. 

The good old French capfain loaded our boat with 
halibnt and cod, sparkling from the caves of ocean, 
till we were almost afraid to venture back in her; 
and he would take no compensation. ‘ 


Our ship had foreseen our distress, and Joom- 
ed out large on the clearing up of the weather; be- 


ing ed distance. 
But for: only tantalized us with a tempo- 


rary exemption from il]. Our captain was one ‘of 
those men who adhere tenaciously in every “ part 
and parcel” of their mundane transaetions, to sys- 
tematic economy. Almost every rope, exposed te 
any strain, was protected by what is called parsley- 
ing. The backstays were prevented from chafing 
by splinters of wood bound round with spunyarn ;— 
the old sofa in the cabin had two coverings, the first 
of green baize and the second with canvas. In con- 
formity with this system he had ‘* tossed” us out in 
the worst boat he had on board. It was old, and as 
we had had much hot, dry weather, and the boat 
had not been regularly seasoned, although in our 
approach to the French vessel she did not leak, yet 
being deepened by the weight of fish in her, and six 
human beings, her seams were like scuppers, and she 
filled fast after putting off, being then down nearly 
to the gunwale. Our spirits were at the top of their 
bent. The agitation we had undergone, our sudden 
and unexpected release from a perilous situation, 
and the liquor we had drunk, which affected us doubly 
from the cooperation of these circumstances, disarm- 
ed fear now; and it appeared almost an easy matter 
to swim from the boat to the ship—but distances at 
sea are always deceptive, and sea weather is ever 
treacherous. 


The fatal fog was renewed by the setting in of the 
cold breeze of which we had experienced the first 
part. It came now upon us like a north-easter im 
the month of February from the tops of the Norwe- 
gian Himmalehs. The white tops of the waves soon 
shewed us what advances the furious gale was mak- 
ing, which appeared to have refreshed itself in the 
interval of suspense, and assailed us at last in the 
strength of a giant. “Over with the fish,” bawled 
the mate, “‘ and keep her head into the sea. Steady, 
men, bale out with your hats.” These orders were 
promptly obeyed ; but in astorm a light boat has 
perhaps as many dangers as a deepened one. At 
this moment I felt myself in the water, and partly 
stunned by a blow, I sunk rapidly ; a sort of apathy, 
however, seemed to hang about me, which inclined 
me, since I never once felt the sensation of fear, to 
speculate upon the situation in which I found my- 


in an imperfect manner enabled to do this. On feel- 
ing myself descend towards the depths of the ocean, 
my imagination was exercised not so much by the 
apprehefsion of drowning as by the fear of being 
torn to pieces by some voracious sea monster. I 
saw them rush by me with balls of fire stuck in 
their heads for eyes, teeth like the spikes of some 
overhanging portcullis, huge bodies acres in length, 
bristling with scales and emitting from their surface 





green and gold scales, which threw out an indescrib- 
ably beautiful lustre ; but these were slimy, cold and 





self; andasmy senses were not taken away, I was » 


streams of fire. Some of them were covered with 
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torpedo-like; death was inflicted by a single touch, 

“and every thing which approached them sunk to the 
bottom. Others met in fearful shock of, opposition, 
like two hostile. vessels trying to run. each “other 
déwn. From the wounds thus infos grees up 
fountains of blood. At length, w y the in- 
herent buoyancy of the human body after a certain 
limited descent, or to the employment of my own 
limbs, I know not, but I rapidly emerged to the sur- 
face, and instantly found my hand locked in that of 
one of our intrepid sailors. 





— 





PORTLAND; 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. DEC, 1828, 





Mepicat Facuuity or Marne. At lastthe faculty 
here have come to a proper determination on the subject of 
practice and fees. Hereafter it is to be hoped that we shall 
wee no more paltty charges made by liberal-minded men, 
who if they had not a very large practice would not be able 
to support their household on bread and water. ‘The labor- 
er is worthy of his hire—even a lawyer is so, or a physi- 
eian or a preacher. We have great causeto be proud of 
the members of the profession here ;—and it has never 
been the fault of the public—if they have not been suitably 
rewarded. N. 


New-EnGtanp Farmers’ AND MECHANICS’ 
Journa., No. XI, vol 1. The next number finishes the 
first volume of this valuable work, which contains among 
other things, the marrow of many foreign journals, upon 
the Mechanic Arts, Agriculture, §c. accompanied with 
plates ; it is published at Gardiner, Maine, at two dollars a 
year in advance, or two fifty otherwise. A volume contains 
a octavo pages. N. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. P. G.’s original communi- 
¢ations, whether by himself or his friend, will be wel- 
eome ; but any that have appeared before, however excel- 
lent they may be, are now inadmissible to the Y. and B. 
L.G. If any thing however would tempt me to break a 
promise of the sort, it would be such poetry as Havana. 
I should like to know the author. His language, his 
thonght, and his freedom are all of a sure and beautiful 
eharacter. N. 

We are andebted to our friend, Mr. John Anderson, of 
the House, for the message and dotuments. N. 

A communication relating to the improper use of the 

word Jehovah ittthe Y. and B. L. G. has been accidentally 
destroyed by the compositor—can it not be re-supplied ? 
. T.-C. O. will please to accept my thanks for the Win- 
chester paper. It is a painful subject, and I do not mean 
to touch upon it again, if 1 am not driven to it in self-de- 
fence ; for I pity poor , and hope to see him wor- 
thy of general pity. ji 

Messrs. J. & J. Harper, of New-York, may be assur- 
ed that we not only have, but that we shall in every case 
‘acknowledge the receipt of their books’’—if nothing 
more. 

Turrty years aco1n America. I ha t had 
time to read this through ; but, judging by what I. have 
read, I am inclined to think favorably of the author. He 
shall know more next week. Literature, at the best, is 
but a precarious pursuit. I should never recommend it (or 
painting,) to anybody who could get a living otherwise. If 
men write for pleasure, they will write better thaa where 
they write f .. So say the public they starve 
those, who write for bread, while they puff skies all 
who write, because they have no business to’ write. N. 

N. 'T. shall be attended to. He is wrong in two or three 
qases—right in two or three more; in’ the rest, neither 
wrong nor right. N. af 

The Slave by H. It required some self denial to reject 
this ; for many of the thoughts were very good and the 
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then, there were other parts which could not appear—and | 
so, having no time to do the work myself, I have been | 
ebliged to throw the poem into the fire. N. 





Bactimore Emeratp. By the Vinginta Free 
Press of Dec. 3, I see that I am charged in the Baltimore 
Emerald (a paper I have not seen for a long while—and | 
hope never to see again) with having fabricated or colored 
a story touching the behaviour of Lafayette toward Mr. 
Sumner L. Fairfield, a young man with whose character 
I have nothing to do for the present. t. 

The passage quoted from the BaLTimorE EMERALD, 
by the Virginia paper, stands thus. After expressing a 
suitable degree of astonishment (in which it is impossible 
not to sympathiZ€*) that anybody should think of troubling 
the Editor of the Emerald—a Mr. Dawes I believe—with a 
communication, going to show, beyond ual! doubt, the knav- 
ery of a fellow that makes poetry of which Mr. D. thinks 
well—he, the aforesaid Mr. D. proceeds to say— 


‘* If we may be allowed to judge of the correctness of the 
several allegations preferred against the man, by the futil- 
aty of one of them, then we are inclined to disbelieve 
them all; or at least to give no heed to the colouring in 
which they appear. (1) Mr. F. is accused, aud by John 
Neal, Senior Kditor of the Yankee, of borrowing money 
of Lafayette (2) while in Europe, and travelling at his 
expense, &c. Now Lafayette has expressly denied 
the fact of any American having borrowed money of 
him, we believe, with one exception, of three or four 
frdines.”’ (8) ’ 
To the above is added by the Virginia paper, the follow- 
ing observations, which go to show that the mistake of the 
Emerald is not in the way of doing the Senior Editor of the 
Yankee any mischief. 
‘* With regard to the futility of the charge made by Mr. 
John Neal, of the Yankee, we are convinced the Editor 
of the Emerald is mistaken. (4) Lafayette, in his gen- 
eral dential of being beset with American beggars, mention- 
ed, as exceptions, ** a crazy old woman and her silly 
son.’’ (5) Fairfield and his mother were this ‘‘ match- 
less pair.”’ Mr. Neal, we presume, can amply sustain 
his charge.”’ (6) 

Half a dozen brief rettiatks, and I shall have done with 
this Baltimore Editor. * 


NOTES, 

(1) Zam not in the habit of either fabricating or color- 
ing, when I have a story to tell ; nor should I be willing to 
suspect another, if he had put his name to it, as I did mine, 
to what I said about Mr. 8S. L. Fairfield (Jan. 30, 1828) 
The charge I made is truae—strictly true. 1 have the letter 
of La Fayette himself to show. 

(2) A downright falsehood. I never did accuse Fairfield 
of borrowing money of La Fayette, while in Europe, 
nor of travelling at his expense. What I said was this. 
—and what I said wastrue. ‘The fact then is, that Mr 
Sumner L. Fairfield accompanied by his mother, when they 
were both destitute, had the impudence to go over to Paris, 
apply to Gen. La Fayette for relief, under pretence of their 
relationship to his old companion in arms, General Lin- 
coln ; and that their whole expenses while they were at 
Paris or elsewhere, travelling and seeing the sights, were 
either paid by General La Fayette,—or by other 
Americans—or not paid at all.’’ See Yankee No. 5. 
I then proceeded to give other parts in explanation—facts 
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(5) Of the exception here made, or the speech itself, 
here attributed to the general, I kuow nothing. 

(6) 1 thank the Editor of the V. F. P. for believing that 
I was able to sustain the charge. One would imagine that 
he knew me. 

And now—one parting word to the Editor of the Balti- 
mre Emerald, whoever he may be.t Have a care, whoa 
you contradict me hereafter, how you misrepresent what I 
| have said. Iam not of a temper to put up with such im- 
| pudence or folly from any quart and least of all from— 
nobody knows whom. WN. 


* The Virginian editor had sent the Emerald a paper coa- 
taining certificates on the subject of Mr. F. 

+ If Mr. Sumner L. Fairfield has many more such friends 
—the sooner he is in his gfave the better. N. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
ior Editor, will be resumed as early as possible. 
the Fine Arts, Sketches of Character, Scenery, Manners, 
Usages, &c. will succeed to what has appeared. N, 


Papers on England, by the Ben - 
Oratory, 


Detailed Reviews of the Remnmper Mk, Domestic 
Duties, and P’s anp Q’s, will appear next week, or 
at any rate be commenced next week. At present I must 
| be content with saying in a general way, that two of them 
are valuable books, and the third (the P’s and Q’s) a 
pleasant, though very unequal one. N. 














PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 

1c}This No. completes Vol. I. The first number of 
Vol. If will appear on THurspay, January 1, 1929, and 
the publication will be continued hereafter on Thursdays. 
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In most countries, learning and education constitute 
separate cast, an aristocracy of itself, a class of men dis- 
tinct, exclusive, having 4ittle sympathy with the maas of 
their fellow creatures, little interest in their concerns, or 
knowledge of their affairs. This isa country of business 
and labor. Hence arises the necessity of giving dignity to 
labor, as the duty, virtue, and happiness of an American 
citizen. 

The world has been divided into those who have govern- 
ed, and those who have been insubjection. Education has 
given to the former their power, the want of it has placed 
the latter in a state of imbecility and abject degradation. 
It has been believed that the reverse of this could not exist 
in nature. We, in these free states, on the contrary, are of 
opinion, that nature points out no such thing ; but that the 
improvements which are growing up, show that much of 
this distinction is grossly artificial, against nature, and the 
order of Providence. That so many should remain in the 
semi-barbarous state in Which they are found in most coun- 
tries, covered with rags, buried in filth, terrible to the eye, 
and frightful to the imagination of cultivated men (if that 
be shown to be a necessary condition) would lead us to 
think, thavf ey wethe victims of a pernicious and disgusting 
system of naturey rather than under the the control of a be- 
nevolent being. No, this is not the order of Providence, 
| but rather, that individuals and nations shall advance in- 
definitely, in all that knowledg@, which expanding thein- 
tellect, and purifying the morals, makes man a religious be- 
ing, and thus places him in a state, in which he cannot be 
badly governed. ‘That a few hundreds oe thousands in any 














that show in what way Fairfield and his mother were pro- 


I had chosen I might have gone much further—for I know 
on the best authority, that money was furnished to Fair- 
field by Americans at Paris, with a view to.spare La Fay- 
ette, and that the passage back to this country of Fairfield 
and his mother was given to them, as a compliment to La 
Fayette. ' 
(3) I know nothing of this—nor do I believe one word 


Fayette, , 





language for the most part worthy of the subject. B 
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}Ploy so mild a term now ? 
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(4) Mistaken—hey ? Would the Virginia Editor em- 


country, should be so educated, as alone to be competent 


vided for, through La Fayette, or by La Fayette : and if || to form any judgment of public measures, and the busines 


! of society, or any way capable of taking # part in the one 
or the other, would be incredible, if the fact did not star 
| us in the face. ‘The science of government has been 
thought an unfathomable mystery, except toa few of th 
i but see to what a pass this necromancy bes 


Wrought nations! what base superstitions, entailing misery 
and poverty, what regulations in trade, establishing mo- 


of it, But I know on the contrary, that the Americans | nopolies, and every artificial hindrance is the way of 
who visited La Grange were a proverb at-Paris among the || wealth and prosperity, what exterminating wars, whet 
people that knew their behiiviour and the situation of La | loads of debt! !» Let ue, however, realizgour superiority, 


| claiui it, assert it, set it forth to the world, and maintain 
it, by all the means which God has put in our power 
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A high feeling of poetry bere—with no great experi- 
ence. One may be fall of music—over-full—and yet be 
unable to show it for lack of the knowledge that every 
ehild may have. So with poetry. 


TO THE WARRIOR ON THE EVE OF BAT- 


steve 


@p with thy banner ! warrior proud, 
And bear it nobly now, 

Till it wave above that martial crowd 
And fire each bra oe brow. 

For thousands, breathless, watch it floating there, 
God shield thee, man! thy banner bravely bear. 


@h ' did'st thou know, thou man of war, 
What hearts beat high for thee ; 
Thou d'st hold it, like a conqueror,— 
te brave and we are free ! 
Then go, young warrior, go—and let thine eye 
Blaze courage, where thy bleeding comrades lie. 


Those crimson plumes are waiting thee, 
And enll thes to the fight, 

Those plumes, that, bending to be free, 
Catch beauty from the light. 

Up with thy banner ! let no bldsting shame, 

E’er fall upon thy unstained, glorious name. 


There are with thee a countless host 
Of brave souls, fair and free— 
And when that banner waves—then most 
Those brave souls throb for thee. 
Up with it bravely, man ! for good and fair 
And gallant hearts beat loudly, as it curves in au. 


Now go, young warrior—go—and hold 
That banner proudly up— 
Nor yield it—till each changing fold 
Be bathed in war's red cup. 
And should thy fall be glorious, warrior proud, 
‘That banner be thy winding-sheet and omee), 
AM. 








A good picture this—worthier by far than that which oc- || 


espies a chapter in the Bairrisu Sry, because unlabored 
and probably true. N. 


A FUNERAL. 


I was lately present at a funeral, where the minister who 
attended, was a plain, unassuming man, who had passed 
the meridian of life, and whose dreas and appearance were 
very ordinary for one in his profession, His pretensions to 
learning were small, but his piety sincere. He was an or- 


asa text. He began in a low, unaffected and scarcely au- 
|| dibletone of voice, but not a word that escaped his lips fell 
|| upon an indifferent ear. As he proceeded, he became 
|| more and more.engaged in his subject, until his thoughts 
|| struggled within him for escape. The hearers seemed to 
forget every thing but the subject before them. He brought 
to view many important doctrines of revelation, and incul- 
| cated with an almost resistless power many of the most im- 
portant principles of morality. No heart was unaffected— 
no mind uninformed. The duties of life were pourtrayed 
in lively colors, and a conviction of the necessity of a vir- 
|| tuous and Christian course, was carried to every bosom. 
\ He then applied the subject, by bringing to view the slen- 
der thread on which human life is suspended, and the eter- 
|| mal state to which mortals are hastening. He first spoke of 
| the frailties of our natures, and our constant’ liability to 
|| death. He carried back his hearers to the remotest ages of 
|| antiquity, and led them down through time. They saw 
|| the ravages which death hath made in the world since Ad- 
|| am and Eve were driven fromthe garden of Eden. The 
| great, the affluent and the good, were each seen to fall in 
| their turn and mingle with the dust of their mother Earth. 
| The warrior with his waving crest—the statesman with his 
| robes of state—and the emperor with his imperial purple, 
alike withdrew from the stage, and left their offices to as- 
piring successors. But the end of the good man was, of all, 
| the most happy. ‘The warrior braved the hour of death 
| and the stoic looked forward to it with indifferencas—but 
| the good man alone could contemplate his great and last 
|| change with calmness and delight. In his bosom was light- 
ed the hope of a happy immortality, which enabled him to 
| endure with resignation privations in this life, and caused 
| him to look forward to the ‘* time of his departure,” as a 
| season in which his eternal felicity would begin. To him 
! alone, ‘‘to die was but to live.”’ 


J 
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| He now changed his subject and placed his cudienee on 
|| the borders of time. As they stood on the threshold of 
their mortal existence, the curtain was raised, and an over- 
whelming flood of light burst them. The world and 
all its vanities were left behind, they were all ushered 
into eternity. ‘They saw, in the condition of the immortal 
|| spirits, who had once been clothed in flesh, the necessity 
|| and loveliness of virtue, and the hatefulness of vice. In 


every thing were seen the justice, wisdom, goodness and 


ator of nature—not of art. Lis voice was capable of a | power of the Supreme Being. he spirits of those men 


great variety uf tones, from a low bass to a fine treble key, || only were happy, who had lived just and virtuous lives 


and he had acquired an uncommon command over it. For 
some time after the people were collected, he sat in his 
desk, keeping his face covered with a handkerchief, as if 
absorbed in deep reflection. His aged frame was now and 
then seen to shake, like that of a person who, leaving a 


Yet the cause was different. He felt the importance of the 
mbject on which he was about to spea’r 4) trembled at | 
the thoughts of the undertaking. Conétious of his own 
weakness, he was silently imploring assistance from above. | 
At length he arose, wiped the sweat from his forehead, and | 
Was preparing to speaks’ The audience watched every mo- | 
tion—not a glance of his eye escaped their notice—and a | 
breathiles silence ensued. He kneeled down and offered up | 
a fervent petition to the Throne of Grace, in which some 
of his hearers appeared equally earnest with himself. He | 
then arose, and all again was silent. Every eye was fixed 
upon him, and every bosom filled with anxious expecta- 
tion. He broke the awful stillness by saying, ‘‘ My friends, 
1 feel that I am accountable to Him who, in his previdence, 
has called us to this place,for what I say to you. Hear as 
for yourselves.’’ ‘The solemn manger in which this was 
uttered, was not without eflect. A mutual sympathy was 
oreated between him and every hearer, and even tear 
were seen to gather in the eyes of some aged matrons, who 
dowbtiess were more affected by the expression of his coun- 
tenance than/by what he had said. He was now ready to 
commence his discourse, whieh he did by briefly remind- 
ing the audience of the solemnity of the occasion on which 
they hed assembled. He then proceeded to make some 








somarks on a passage of scriptule,avhich be had selected 








|on earth. By this time the feelings of the hearers were 
raised to a dangerous pitch—dangerous lest they should 
fall at once from such a height. But the reverend man, 
who had raised them without apparent effort, discovered 


‘| no anxiety how he should let them down. From the full 
warm room, is suddenly exposed to a cold atmosphere. | 


view which he had presented of the eternal world, he pass- 
ed to the immortal state of the individual whose body was 
then lying before him. He expressed a hope, and not 
without reason, that she—for it was the funeral of a young 
woman—who, a short time before, had been laboring un- 
der a distressing disease—was now in the regions of perpet- 
ual life. 

The minds of the hearers were now prepared for the ad- 
dress to the mourners, which, according to an old custom, 
frequently terminates a funeral discourse. The aged speak- 
er was now all feeling—all sympathy. Tears started 
from his eyes—his voice trembled—and he appeared in- 
deed a mourner. He firgt.addressed the mother, who was 
a widow, and then the other relatives. He touched upon 
the character of the deceased—and spoke of the virtuous 
example of her life, and the loss which the surviving friends 
had sustained in her death. His remarks and manner of 
speaking were such as to affect the hardest heart, In a 
short time the whole house was in tears. He shen began 
to pour into the wounded spirits of the mourners the healing 
balm of consolation. ‘The virtue of resignation was exhib- 
ited in the most lively form. ‘The works of the Almighty, 
though often dark and mysterious, were shown to be right, 
and all were made to feel that it is the duty of man 
submit without a murmur. The tears of the 
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were gradually dried up—a placid serenity rested upon each 
countenance—and, after experiencing such a watiety of 
feelings, all departed, more firmly resolved te adhere striet- 
ly to the paths of virtue, and, I hope, better able to carry 
their iOms into effect. i. 
THE MAJOR. - . 
1am sadly afraid that my sketch of this worthy was ta- 
ken too seriously, or not well understood. Yet more—as I 
made several mistakes—one in the name of the Salem pa- 
per—and two or three more in the words of the quotation, 
I have an idea that possibly I have made another about 
the authorship. Did the major lay positive claim to it ?—I 
ask my friend Lig who sat by my side ; I ask the two friends 
of the maj sat by his. . N. 
Mr. N f Maj. Russell, the “ veteran printer,’’ wro 
the following lines, as he averred to you at the “‘ Federal 
Street,’’ on your being introduced to him there, while tel- 
ling you of the first and best thing he ever wrote, and which 
bro him “‘ thirty-one subscribers ;” it is more than I 








ever knew or ever suspected. They have been attributed 
to Mrs. Morton, of Dorchester,* the wife o t At- 
torney-General of Massachusetts, whom ‘Treat Paine, 
Jun. called the American Sappho. , . 


To be sure the signature of ‘* Philenia’’ was not attached 
to them, but ‘‘ Menander’’ has rendered them imperishable. 
The lines must have been among the ‘‘ many things’’ no- 
ticed in the “ whole life’? of Major Russell, as published 
in the Salem Observer, which he had ‘‘ forgotten,’’ for he 
has egregiously misquoted. 

They originally appeared in the Co.tumspran Cent 
NEL in F » 1798, and were (said to have been) 


** gent to a beautiful yonng,ledy, on Searing her express @ 
wish to ascend in Blanchard’s Balloon.” ey run thus : 
Forbear, sweet girl) scheme forego, 
And thus our anxiots troubles end : me 


That you can mount, full well we know, 
But greatly fear you'll not descend. 


When Is see a mortal rise, 

So beautiful, divine and fair, 

They’! not dismiss you from the skies, 
But keep their sister angel there. 

Soon after the above appeared, ‘‘ Menander,’’ alias Rob~ 
ert Treat Paine, Jun. wrote the following reply, which was 
published in the same paper. 

True, gentle bard, should lovely Grace 
On acronautick pinions rise, 

Angels would own their “ Si ’? face 
Thrice welcome to her native 


But conscious, should the nymph remaim 
Earth’s loud laments would rend their 
They'd send the Heroine down again, 

To soothe and bléss a WORLD IN TEARS, 


While you suffer the Major to have all the credit of the 
authorship of the first eight truly and very 
lines, you will let them a in the Yankee and 
Literary Gazette in a style less barbecued. 
Yours, Ww. Cc. W. 
Waterford, Dec. 9, 1828. 


el 





PF Lalor womed vial 41 said this—When asked 
by the gentleman of Portsmouth? who brought the thirty- 
one subscribers, whether he knew the author of the lines, 
the Major denied that he did—though he confessed that he 
believed that they were by a clergyman of ——. N, 
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Cherokee Newspaper, 7, 99. 

Character, literary and personal, 159, 

Church, Abyssinian, 215. 

Child’s Botany, notice of, 219, 

Charity of a rich man, 275. 

Charity, thoughts on, 352, 

Children, improvement in the management of 
them, 401 

Character, essay on, 392. 

City government for Portland, 254, 

Clark, Miss, her lectures, 383, 

Classical Education, remarks on, 393, 394, 402 

Correspondents, sensibility of, 371. 
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Colonization Society, 99 
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Conversation between 8, and E, 147, 
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Complaint to the editor, 157, 
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Conversation Lexicon, 232, 

Contentment, a chapter on, 235, 

Courier, newspaper, Salem, 311. 

Cooper, | Mr. notice of his * Notions of 
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Contrast, the, (novel) notice of, 311, 

Complaint, 324. 
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Crockford’s, a novel, notice of, 391, ~ 

Criticism and Poetry, 405, ‘ 

Crime, 124. 

Custom, men the dupes of, 160. 
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Dancing Dumplings, 8, 
Dave » his report, 93. 
Dana, rd H., review of his Poems, 260, 261. 
Derjavin’ to God, 16, 
Doughty, the painter, 399, 
Dogs, tough stories about, 189, 
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—Mr,. Hobhouse, 337, 338, 

Eloquence for the multitude, 274. 

Emerald, newspaper, Baltimore, 215, 239, 415. 

English Grammar, 10, 59, 

—-, remarks on, 167, 
England,—The Men, 89, 105, 121, 137, 153, 
England and Ourself, 228, 

England, by a Yankee, 1, 9, 41, 57, 73, 89, 105, 


Epic Poetry, 62. 

Errors, 151, 159, 296, 350, 358, 368, 371, 379. 

Error corrected, 280. 

Error, 358. 

Essay on Character, 392, 

European Politics, 75, 

Excerpts, from Bolan, 239, 
from Bacon, 395. 

Extract, 344, 

Explanation, a poet’s, 375. 

Exchange papers, 405, 


Fame, remarks on, 334, 

Fair Play, 358, 

Fanshawe, a tale, notice of, 358, 

Fairfield, Mr. Sumner L.,33, 107, 359, 228, 229-— 
his complaint to the senior editor, 352, 

Fashion, 107, 

Ferarra, 56. 

Felony, composition of a, 245. 

Female O ay a Asylum, 3, 32. 

3 -M Arts in England, 75, 2i1, 270, 271, 288, 


Fine Arts, 85, 210. 

First Settlers of New England, 154, 

First visit to the country, 211, 

Fisher, Mr., the painter, 398. 

Friendship, 35. 

Fund, literary, 255, 

Furbish, Mr, his introductory lecture, 311, 
Funeral, the villagg, 368, 

Funeral, a, description of, 416. 


Gambling Houses, 384, 

Gonstie, Reston Literaty, union of, with the Yan- 
kee, 263, 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 262, 271. “ 

Gas Works, Boston, 159, 

Ghosts, 296, 

Golden Rule, the, 333. 

Green, Mr. 157, 167. 

Pree pme bad, of the editor, 159, 

Great men, 165. 

. | Geave-Yards, 172. 

—<ttionn, the, 179. 

Greenleaf’s Grammar, 191, 

Graham, William Grenvillas 201, 202, 203, 351. 

Greeks, the, affairs’of, 240, 

Greece, condition of, 284, 285. 

Grammar, English, remarks on, 324. 

Gymnastics, 7, 20, 150, 42, 74, 108, 157, 180, = 
267, 335, 115, 142, 216, 280, 327, 404, 

Harbinger of Peace, notice of, 372, 

Habits of imitation, 248, 

Herald, \newepapet)s New oo 254, 

Heroes of the Revolution, 

High and Low, 155, 
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121, 137, 153, 117, 193, 209, 225, 241, 257, 273, | 
274. 


History, North American, 379. 
Horror of a poet, 410, 
How to puff one’s self, 178, d 
Hospital, (Marine), at Bath, 181, 
House-work, 133. 
Howe, §S, G., on the Greek Revolution, $45, $46, 
347, 353, 354, 355. 
Hopkins, Mr., his law lectures, 359, 
Hoaxing, remarks upon, 
Hunt, Mr., his Address, 342, 
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———, his life of Byron, 161, 
Huskings, 195, 216, 227, 270, 320, 


Immortality, 23. 

Imitation, habits of, 248. 

Influence of Authors, 4, 11, 20. 

Indians, North American, 12, 66, 126, 187, 243, 

- Penobscot, facts respecting, 264—some 

account of, 407, 

Intercourse of the sexes, 23, 

Indecency, disgusting, 216, 

indign Affairs, 219. 

Indian Character, traits of, 240, 

Invitation, 288, 

Inman, J. his letter, 406, 

Irving, W hin ton, 67, 

“1 myself I,” 141, 

Irish Negro, 93, 


Jackson, Andrew, 129—portrait of, 315. 
Jerdan, Tey 195. “ 

Jeffrey, F., to the editor, 306, 

Journal of Foreign Medicine, 288, 
Jokology, 365. 

Justice, administration of, 124, 


King’s Chapel, Boston, 215, 
Knowledge is Power, 119, 150, 


Laziness in a Clergyman, 327, 
Lawyers, a word to young, 26. 
Law, 22, 26,5) 

—— Lectures, 119, 149. 

Laws of New England, 139, 

Languages, French, Spanish and Italian, 223. 
aw reform in England, 226, 

Lang ages, study of, 249, 261. 
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London Atlas, 206, 
Log hut, the, a story, 410. 
» bad, of t itor, 358. 


Lotteries, 27, 39, 47 52, 79, 99, 123, 141, 150, 
216,289, San,'s7h. a0. * ee 
Lottery Mistakes, 191. " 

Lovell, J, E., his Arithmetic, 178, 


Magnetism, animal, 387, 

Mansie Wauch, notice of, 311. 

Martial Music, 312, 327. 

Mayer, Charles F., review of his Oration, 140. 

Maine, Northeastern Boundary, 102. 

—— Medical School, 122, 

Massachusetts and Maine, 106, 

Mammoth Cave, 5. 

Maine, affairs of, 17, 28. 

Maine, Report of the northeastern boundary, 54, 
93. 

——, survey of, 126, 

———= , ur disputed territory, 64, 93, 

——, Land Agent, 9, 

Medical Jurisprudence, 90. 

- School, Maine, 122, 

Mechanics of Portland, 94. 

Mellen, Grenville, 157, 

Metaphysics, reverence for, 281. 

Message, President's, 404. 

Medical Faculty of Maine, 415. 

Military Sketches, 101, 146. 

Miller, Jonathan ., review of his “ Gondition of 
Greece,” 284, 285. 

Mirror, (newspaper) New-York, 405, 

Morganiana, 350. 

More Kicks than Coppers, 246. 

Morning Visiters, &c., a farce, 151. 

More Razor Straps, 23. 

Musical Concerts, d&c. in London, 275. 

Music abroad, 75. 





Napoleon, lines on, 160. 

» Opinions respecting, ib. 

National Jealousies, 151. 

National Partialities, 165, 

Natural History, 158. 

Natural History, American, 100, 

Natural Rights, 168, 

~ Writing, 380, 

Negroes, intellectual & moral faculties of, 20, 

New England as it was, 83, 91, 106, 146, 154, 

——_-- is, 213, 282, 298, 341, 

ee Gaines, 288. 

New Englan@)Parmers’ & Mechanics’ Journal, 
114, S83, 418, 

New Evgland Galaxy, 76, 85, 123, 134, 160, 
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New England, Laws of, 159. 

New Schoo! Fund, 23. 

Ne apers, 145, 

i A & Editors, 8, 22, 31, 35, 43, 55,69, 

76, 78, 97, 99, 102, 120, 150, 166, 192, 189, 190, 
195, 208806, 207, 215, 351, 359, 366, 

Newspaper, Cherokee, 7, 99. 

New Year, 5, 

Neele, Heury, 120. , 

Noble, Lewis K.—Review of his Orations, 156. 

North American Tlistory, 379. " 

North American Tndians, 12, 66, 126. 
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Northcote, Mr.—his opinion of George the Third, 
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O'Connell, Daniel, 328. 

Odd fellow, peculiarities of, 280. 

Old age, 110. 

Opera, Htalian, 275, 

Originality of the present age, remarks upon, 
391. 

Orphan Asylum, 236. 

Orthography, 95, 127. 

Orthogea phy & position, 400. 

Otho, a Tragedy, 8, 96, 104, 112, 128, 136, 144, 
160, 168, 175, 183, 191, 200, * 

Oor Brethren abroafy 21. 
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Painting, 48, 141. 
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Parris, Mr, Justice, queries respecting, 215. 

Paulding, Irving & Cooper, 232. 

Payson, Dr., 65, 86—Review of his Sermons, 265, 
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Peale, Rembrandt, bis Circular, 210, 
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Pinkney, Edward C,, 78, 134. 
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Poem, Preliminary, 296, + I 
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——-, The Observatory, 143. 
Portsmouth Lyceum, 80. 
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~, at Bath, 327. 
———— at Andover, Mass., 327. 
Post-master at Brunswick, 311, 315. 
Postscript to a Letter, 191, 
Possessive Case unravelled, 127. 
Pratt, Mri; the Painter, 399. 
Preble, Mr, E. D., 239. 

Prospectus, 1, 

Prospectus of the Yankee for 1829, 401. 
Protecting Duties, 58, 

Public Nuisances, 252. 

Public Spirit, 116. 

Puff, a, 343, 

Puffery, 94, 

» self, 242, 

Puffing, affectionate, 344. 

Punning, remarks on, #38, 
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Queries for the time, 194, 
Queen Elizabeth, death of, 248. 


Rachel Dyer, 327, 375. 

Raseality of a Newspaper patron, 283. 
Rapdolph, John, 116. 

Ray, Dr., his Lectures on Botany, 183. 
Reason, its noblest act, 280, 
Recollections, 221, 

Religious belief, remarks on, 323, 333, 334. 
Religious Controversy, 95. 

Remarks on Reviews, &c., 326, 
Reminiscences, rage for, 399. 

Reproof of the Editor, 151, 
Retrenchment, 188, 

Reverie (Reginald) his Revery, 226, 
Reviewer of Reviewers reviewed, 85. 
Review, Southern Quarterly, 326, 
——, North American, 356, 

Revival of old jokes, &c., 408, 

Royal & Super-royal, 112, 

Royall, Mrs., 132, 

Rustic Bard, Poems of the, 117. 


Sabbath, the, remarks on, 231, 

Saco, Improvements in, 188, 

Sad Tales & Glad Tales, 217, 218. 

School, English, for boys, 232. 
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Scott's Life of Napoleon, 173, 

Self-puffery, 242. 

Self, Remarks on, 366. 
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Smith, Richard Penn, 407, 
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Southworth, Sylvester 8, 271 
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Surgery, 111. 
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Virtue, Essay on, 360. 

Visit to my Birth-place, 375. 
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Discourse, 164, 

Watchmen, town, 243, 

Westminster Review, 305. 

Williams, Mr., his Preparations in Wax, 215, 
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Yankee, union of with the Boston Literary Ga- 
zette, 263, 
Yale College, Expenses at, 404—Advantages of, 
404. 


PoETICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A Child’s first impression of a Star, 248. 
A Conversation with the Clouds, 357, 
A father’s love, 272, 
A Father to his Child, &c., 336, 
A Gem, 88, 
A Picture Song, 48. 
Battle Song, 298. 
Birth’of a poet, 8, 
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Charade, 112, 


Days of Childhood, 56. 

Death of Elizabeth, 248, 

Execution of Anne Bullen, 306. 

Extract from Collins’s Ode to Fear, 168. 
Farewell to —————, 366, 


Genius Waking, -—?. 
Hope, 304, 

Justice, 216. 

Le Chant a Partir, 328. 

Lines on seving an Eagle, &c., 8. 
Lovessick Willy, 32, 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 296, 
Musings, 391, 

My own Thoughts, 80. 

Nor ae Lie, 168. 

On ti® Meath of Miss.E. F. P., 371. 
Opinion of Mourning, 128, 
Opinion of Pride, 168, 

O'Neil, 279. 

Prisoner's Trance, 168, 

Remeinber thy Creator, &e, 
Sabbath Evening, 24. 


Song of the Spring, 88. 
Spring Mopsiing, 64. 
Specim f lowland Scotch, 168. 


Stanzas, by Shelley, 96, 
Stanzas to Greece, 120. 
Stanzas fom Shelley, 160, 
Stanzas by 8. L. Fairfield, 299. 
Stanza:, 396, 328. 


Suppo d thoughts of Napoleon, &e. 219. 
The Bith of a Pott, 8, 


The Spirit of Poetry, 

Toa Boy at bis say 

The Sx litary, 40, ’ 

The Jndion Girl of Lake Ontario, “. 

The Deep, 48. [42] 

The Dirge of Rhigas, 56. 

The Lx 56. 

The De@i® of Abdalrahman, 86. 

The Three Meetings, 72. 

The Elopement, 80, i 
The living and the 128. 


The inte !leefial Beauty, 136, . 
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Theatre, the, 180, 198, 214, 224, 239, 243, 255, 


298, 295, 310, 350, 358 


Thonghts dufing a Dog-Day’s twilight, 4. 
Bhe Ship of State, 312, 


Theatrical Criticisms, 342, 4s enetkling Harp, 320, ° 
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A Practical System of Rhetoric, by 5S, P. Kew 
man, 36. 

Chronicles of the Canongate, 29. | 

Charlotte’s Daughter, 110. 

Discourses—No, 1, 140. 

Freeman’s Extracts, 292, 293, 294, 300. 

Howe’s Greek Revolution, 345, 353, 354, 355, 

Hunt’s Life of Byron, 161. . 

Hunt’s Address, 342. 

Mayer’s Oration, 140. : 

Miller’s Condition of Greece, 284. 

Mrs. Royall’s Sketches, 132, 

Noble’s Orations, 156, 

Payson’s Sermons, 265, 266, 267, 

Poems of the Rustic Bard, 117. 

Politica’s Situation of nited Statusy ° 
306, 319, 322, 339, 381, 382. 

Pierpont’s Artillery Ele Sermon, 204, 3 
discourses, 316, 317, 318, 329, 330, 331, 340 

Shattuck on the Healing Art, 268. 

Smith’s Remarks, &c,, 348. 

Some remarks on Education, text-books, &c, J 

Tales of the Night, 21. 

Tales of a Grandfather, 131, 

The Atlantic Souvenif, 

The Rebels, 13, 

The Life of John Ledyard, 43. 

The Memorial, 68, | 

The New England Farmer’s and Mechanic’d 
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iscourse, 164, ' 
Willis’s Poems, 37. i 
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299, 345, Zenas, 86—Cassius, 88—. 
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Aspasia, 96—Senex, V., 107—E., 1); 
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120—A New Englan X.,123—L., b 
—Loveright, 127, 128, 160, 167, 1) , 
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—P., 131 vac, 136—Philanthropos, 143- 
A Female of , 143—W, G. F.,1 
P: B. P., 143—A Friend to the Yankee, 
Sub., 143—Astrea, 147, 178, 208, 216, 222, 259 
272, 352, 379, 384—A Subscriber, 147—Gi 
zard, 151—A Teacher, An Eye to 
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474—G. R. A., 179—An Enquirer, 1 You 
Antagonist, 216—T, C. G., 216—Fid, 21 
Muttanawcook, 249—M., 219—Bentham, 
—R. R. (Reginald Reverie) 226—Bellona, 
Curry b, 252—S. L. D., 243-——Jonatha: 
Feartul, 3 S. S., 262—Wm, Lloyd Gar 
rison, 263, 271—A.C., 263—P. Y., 264—P. 
—Flora, 272—Augusta, 275—T, H. F., 28 
ides Sky-Scraper, 280—Junius, 280— 
6—Tabitha, 288—H. T, B., 296—G. L, 
—Jonathan, 304—Ambition, 312—No mu 
sician, 312—Cambridge, 312—T., Ww 
doin graduate, 323—A. Ras E.H 


326—Blunt, $28—Abel, L. D., _ 


375, 380—Henry, 336—P. G 350, 368, 
—Friend of Justice, ea 3.G., 368-0. 8.P 
375—Marcus, 376, 384—A Reader, 379—H. 
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